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school's reputation grew rapidly and the numbers greatly
increased. In 1842, three years after Butler's death, the
Quarterly Review said of him: "If the silent but most prac-
tical reformation which has been at work in our public
schools for many years ever attracts the notice it deserves,
then the time will come when men will take an interest in
tracing the steps of the improvement; and they will hardly
fail to give honour due to that scholar who first set the
example in remodelling our public education, and gave a
stimulus which is now acting on almost all the public
schools in the country."

Butler's methods were carried on by his successor,
Benjamin Hall Kennedy (1804-1889), an old Salopian, who
was headmaster of Shrewsbury from 1836 to 1866. He
had won the Porson Prize at Cambridge while still a boy
at school, and during his university career he carried off
practically every distinction in Classics that was open to him.
As a schoolmaster, therefore, he naturally laid great stress on
this subject, and he was the author of the Public School iMtin
"Primer', which had a long career, though it did not escape
criticism as being too detailed. None the less, Kennedy intro-
duced mathematics and French as subjects in the ordinary
curriculum. He (unlike Butler1) encouraged organised games
and started a school choir. In passing, it is interesting to
notice that Kennedy had a dispute with the burgesses of
Shrewsbury, which illustrates a point to which reference has
already been made.2 They contended that the term libera
scbola gratffmaticalis, as used in the original charter of
Edward VI, meant literally a *free grammar school/
available without fee to the sons of townsfolk. Kennedy
issued a pamphlet in which he expressed his views on this
point. "All who are well read in the terminology of
mediaeval law," he says, "know that this term means a

1 See suprat p. 21.                         2 See suprat pp. 15-16.